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ABSTRACT 

This thesis focuses on the feasibility of using 
community school councils as tools for increasing lay participation 
in school planning. The report describes community school councils as 
either those lay groups recognized and encouraged by the school, or 
the Independent committees ipawned by conditions in the community. 
Guidelines are provided foi establishing conununity school, councils on 
either a permanent or an ad hoc basis and for assuring that 
particlpatilon in such councils is effective, included are case 
studies of citizen participation in Baltimore, Maryland and in 
Dayton , Ohio, (IF) 
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CHAPTER I 



mTRODUCTION 

This research project on oonmiunity school ooiinclls 
is TJinder sponsorhsip of the Southwestern Ohio Educational 
Research Council (SWOERC) which Is opereting In the third 
year of a federal grant# Trainees under the supervision of 
SWOERC Directorp Dr# E.don Wiley, may study a topic submitted 
by one or more of the thirty-one member schools or select a 
topic of their own choosing # The latter prerogative was 
taken in this study of corramnity school councils. 

Three related research projects developed during the 
1968-69 academic year were spaimed by needs expressed in the 
Dayton Model Cities Project# The intent of this tidpartite 
approach is that each will coi^llment the other and provide 
infoKJiation beneficial to school systems in search of con- 
cepts to improve education^ opportunities to the students 
and communities they seinre. 



CHAPTER II 



RATIONALE FOR THE STUDI 



The Problem 

The publio school seen© in America today is indica- 
tive of the rapid changes taking place during the post World 
War II era# Technological development, population increase 
and migration 5 economic growth, transportation and coimiunlca- 
tlon systems have all mushroomed and public education has 
been a benefactor of these developments. For instance? 

lo Technological development has mechanized the 
classroomo In order to meet the challenge of operating mec- 
hanical devices and adapting the curricular materials for 
presentation teachers tend to speclillzes This tendency 
toward specialization in a particular field has brought about 
new languages, pertinent only to that field, and created a 

conmiunications gap between the professional and the lajanen 

1 

of the conmunity# 

2, The popid.atlon Increase, trtggered by the "baby 
boom" following World War II, teamed with rising costs of 
raatoriaL and human resources has placed financial stress 

1 

&rold Howe, Jr, "Educator, lawman Must Be A To^,” 
Amertoan School Board Jpuwi^ , 153 *65-67 1 July, 1966, 
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upon the educational system to provide facilities for a 
' gromng number of students * 

3 a Transportation has provided the means for a popu- 
lation to become exceedingly mobHo. This pTOvlsion allows a 
person to live in the subuifesp with its less crowded condi- 
tions 5 and yet enjoy the cultural and vocational offerings of 
the cityo Stoking people feel a loyrity to a particular com- 
munity and Involving them meaningfully in the decision making 
process of the public school presents problems to boards of 
education and educators# 

4« The current tendency is toward larger school 
distriots with the Intent of providing better services more 
economically to ^1 the students, Increassd size compounds 
the problem of communication , A two-way co mn unications sys- 
tem is a must for ar^ school ^strict to keep the lay coimminlty 
alerted to activities of the school* and in turn, to stay 
tuned to the wishes of its lay coimimnity, 

ProblCTi Focus 

Fsiroal organizations o,g,, boards of e^cation, exist 
within school distriots and have statuatory powers and MSpon- 
sibilltleSa They foMnulate policies that servo as guldelinos 
for the total education^ progr^ of the schools in their 
district e Based upon evidence from the lay comraunlty and pro- 
fessional educators they must request tax monies to provide 
adequate dj^lementation of the educational progrwQt 

o 
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Theic*e are also infomal tj^pas of organizations that 
esdst within sohool districts such as parent-teacher associa- 
tions g athletic booster clubs j music parents § comfflunlty 
school councils j etce This paper will focus upon the conmiun- 
ity school council whioh is one of the infoOTial organizations 
that functions within a school comnunity* Griffiths views 
the Inforeal organization as "the system of interpersonal 
relations which foras within an organization to affect deci- 
sions of the fomal organization and this system is omitted 
from the formal scheme or is in opposition to it,"^ It is 
probably fortunate that the majority of informal o^aniza- 
tions operating in the school comaminity are healthgr supple- 

3 

ments to the formal organizations, 

Communty school councils can be of two types: those 

recognized and encouraged by the school or independent com- 
mittees spaTOied by conditions within the oomnunlty or some 

3 

outside influence o Community school oouncUs have been suc- 

cessfully organized in oomminities of various sl^esi however, 



^Daniel Bo Griffiths , "Towards a Theory of Administrative 
Behavior, " A^nlstrative Behavior in Education. Edited by 
Roald Cai^bell and fcssell T. Gregg. (New York: Harper and 

Bros., 19fP)« 

3 

Lawrence lannoccone, "An Approach to the Informal Organi- 
zation of the School," TM Sicrty-Third Yearbook of the National 
Society for ^ Study of Education . Part II, Edited by Daniel 
Grf.ffiths9 (Chicago: University of Chleago Press, 1964), p, 225, 

^ward M.th, Stanley W, a^use, Jr. and Jfark Atkinson, 
"Citizens Coralttees," The Educator*! Bnoyclbpedla . (New 
Jereey: Prentloe-Hall , Inc,, 1961), p, ^6, 
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those having school sanction have been Most productive ♦ 
Cooperative efforts between school officials and lay citizens g 
many of whom possess latent abilities » can go far in the solu- 
tion of common educational problems. Lay citizens are valu- 
ab e community resources that remain iintapped in mny 
communities 8 

Schools seeking to change a negative image and gain 
citizen support shoi^d begin a quest for ways to Involve their 
citizens 8 Research studies have shown that persons involved 
with the schools as board members, or even loss responsible 
positions, are seldom included among those who attack the 
schools with stereotyped criticism. Those who know schools 
best are generally positive in their feelings about schools 
and less apt to possess", , , the desire to hold down 
taxes and presarve the status quo^ 

Tezro Definition 

The following definitions of terns will be used in 
tM.s study, 

FoCTnal organizations , This teim refers to organiza- 
tions that have statuatory recognition and authority, ©,g, 
boards of education, 

■^Jimes M, Shlpton and Eugene Bellsle, '’Who Criticizes 
the Public Schools?" Phi Delta Ihppan . 37^303-3071 April, 

1956 . 
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Informal organizations . Many organized coimmnity 
groups exert Informal control on the schools. Some comnonly 
known are the parent-teacher organizations ^ booster clubs, 
music parents g oorraunity school councils and teacher associa- 
tions , 

Decision-making , The process of obtaining evidence 
and deteKnining action within the legri framework. 

Community school councils , These are advisory 
groups of lay citizens forming , with or without school 
boards® sanctions across the United States, They are referred 
to as Inform^ since they are not typiorily recognized as a 
part of the more formri structure of sohools such ass Boards 
of Education e These informal councils can wield infl.uence in 
the decision-making within the school district. 



Objectives 

The liteimture is saturated with acteowle^ement of 

the right of the commmiity to be actively involved in oduca- 

6 

tlonal planningg Sumnarizing the feelings of ma^ educa- 
tloml writers is this resolution adopted by the ^erican 



See Roald C^n^bellg ©t al,, '•School Oriented Groups," 

The Organization and Control of Aneri.oan Sohools . (Coluntouss 
MerrJU Books , Inceg iWjl » Chapter 12 1 Gordon Mo&oskey, 
"Citizen Participation ^ueatlon and Public Understandi^ , 
Second Edition , (New Yorkl Harper & &w Publishers'^ 1967)» 
Chapter II j and Edgar L, Morphet, "Introduction," Citizen 
Co-operotion for Better Publio Schools , (Hfty-thlKl YeaAook 
of the National Society for the Stucfy of Edueatlon Chicago i 
University of Chicago Press, 1950)* 
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Association of School Administrators In Atlantic City in 1951 • 

W© affirm our faith in coopera.tive planning by 
school and community groups in order to serve better 
the needs of youth and societye .MLl sixch oooperati've 
activities must be carried on in close relationship 
with the board of eduGatlon, the body legally consti- 
tuted to operate the schools « 

Recognizing public education as a public responsi- 
bility i*equires organization^ provisions that encourage 

free interchange of ideas relevant to and pursuant of the 

n 

educational goals each school ooiramnlty has established, - 
This study of comiunlty school GounoaJ.s should s 

Is Reveal the logics basis for community school 
council formation? 

2« Present some hazards that could pr'^ve detrimental 
to smooth operations of a school systemi 

3b Establish guidelines for coiimunlties contemplat- 
ing establishment of councils or having councils in the 
embryorLtc stages of foraationi plus suggested jH.rst year 
activities | 

4a Provide a list of specific objectives that an 
indlmdual council could adapt or adopt ? and 

5 a Cite some current progrems where co^unitles are 
actively engaged In i^lementing fodorei programs aimed at 
eltlasn involvement , Unique features of each suggest varied 
approaches being i;^ed# 



"^ifary IndorSp "The Organization of Citizen Comittttees," 
The School ^raoutlve « Januaiy# 1952, pp, 56"57« 
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Bevd.ew of Related Literature 

Sensing the oimoifij. role that schooling plays in 

indi-vidmL and group ■welfare » toearf-cans ha'^a exercised their 

right to participate in the forniulatlon of eduoationri policy 

0 

since iShS, The early settlers used the New England town 
meeting as their sounding board# That type of cltigen involve- 
ment remained popular as long as the population remained man- 
ageable in nuntoerj fairly stable in location, and homogeneous 
in nature a For about 200 years this organizatlDnal pattern 
remained opemtional with some modifications. For instance, 
new state laws penritted parent school districts to fom a 
school attendance area where six or more fam3J.ies wished to 
establish and Bupport one# This appealln^y sln^listic pat- 
tern prevailed into the ndnotoenth centtiry when the Itassa- 
chusetts legislature "# # # established the town school 
committee (school boai^) as a saparate govQrnmentjd. ood>,"9 
The departure from school mAriagement's being a func- 
tion perfomed by lay oitlzens was extended Hirther by the 
merger of school districts, creation of the office of super- 
intendent and in I838 Cincinnati, OM.0, used a pidncipal- 
teacher for the first tlme#^^ Continuous givwth in school 

a 

°^rdon McCLoskey, Eduoation and Pi&llo Understanding 
Second Edition, (New York? Itarper & How Publishers, 1967)# P« 

^Roald Cidpbell, Luvern Cunningham and Roderiok MePhee, 

The Organization and Control of Amerioan Schools « (CoIubSdus i 
tondH Books, lnc«, Ip^TTp# 8, 

^ Qjlild a a p# 9e 
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populations and professlon^lisatlon by school personnel ex- 
tended into the 1900 's® 

Citizen participation os^erdencjad a Mbirth in the 

1 1 

first-half of the twentieth century* John HuH- conducted a 
pioneer study in citizen participation in 19^9 and traced one 
citizen group to 1919 » At the time Hull conducted his stu^ 
sixty-two active conmittees were operating in the United 
States o 

The year 19^9 proved to be a milestone in the citizens 
committee movement * In May of that year* the NatiDnal Citi- 
zens Commission for Public Schools was established with head- 
quarters in New York City* The coimiission was formed as a 
result of the convictions held by a number of national loaders 
that better solutions to a number of school problems could be 
fomulated through cooperative aetion. Since the quality of 
a school depends upon the hopes and aspirations of citizens 
for their chil,dren3 these loaders felt that increased citizen 
activity on behalf of bettor schools "• * • could be stimu- 
lated and channeled through enoouragoment and assistance in 
establishing citizens coimnlttoes at the local level, In 
I95I the number of local citizens coimnlttees was ostlmatod to 
bo about 1500 and by 1959 the estimate was that some 17 #000 
comrittees wore operating in the United States, 




11 

John Ha Hull 5 "Lay Advisoi»y Commlttoes to Boards of 
Education in the Uratod States # " Abstraots of Blssertatlons y 
(a.os Angeles s University of Southern Calif omia# 1948-^), 

12 

Gene Ca Puscoe Citizens Coimaittees for Better Schools . 
United States Department of Hei^th, Education # and Welfare, 
Washington, D, Co, 196^# p, 2, 
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When the charter for the Natloi'^. Citisens Conunission 
for the Public Schools es^lred In 1956, Its successor^ — the 
Nation^ Citizens Council for Better Schools — caiuded on the 
works In December 9 19599 the Nation^ Citizens Council dis- 
banded in accordance mth their origin^ plan and transferred 
all its printed matei'ials to the National School Boards 
Association and to the New York State Citizens CouBnittee for 

Public Schools which has served as a pilot oparation for 
13 

other states □ 

Sun^tion and Engstrom testify to the phenominal 
growth of lay participation during the 1950 's and note the 
barrage of severe criticism heaped upon the public schools 
during that period a They attribute imich of the criticism to 
the fact that schools accepted new responsibilltlos during 
this stretch of time and had to cope with rapid changes in 
transportation, media of coimmnlcation, economic patterns and 
rising costso 

Harold Howe, Jr,, former United States Coimlssioner 
of Education 9 esqsresses the belief that the transition from 
generalization to specialization in education has encouimgod 
lay participation on a large scrie.^'^ Specialization tends 



^ 3lbld ,, p. 3. 

14 

Kbrle Ra Sui^tion and Yvonno Engstrom, "How the Com- 
mmrity Participates," School-CoOTunity Relational A New 
Approaoh a (New Yorki McGraw-Hill Book Goi^any, 196?), 
ppa 49-50 o 

15 




'Howe, Jr®, olt ® , p. 66, 



to create new and somewhat esoteidc languages which in turn 
rilenata the lay citizene Active participation becomee the 
citizen's instrument for bridging the schirm between profes- 
sioiials and laiety because it provides an opportunity for 
direct faca to face confrontation. 

Support for Howe's beliefs are es^ressed by fflLllor 
and Wades^^ who have worked over a span of seven years with 
fifteen different citizens councils. They report "increased 
professionalization of education ha,s pushed lay citizens fat»- 
ther and farther away from the schools of thel" ooramunity," 
Added empltus to rapid change was proT/xded by the 
t 3 ?pes of machinery made avaadable to the farmer following 
World War II, Massive machines, frequently self-propelled 
and designed for one man operation, permlttod a sin^e farmer 
to accomplish the same tmount of work formerly roquirlng the 
efforts of ten men# Thus the same force that relegated the 
“Work horse to obsolescence dealt a lethal blow to the hereto- 
fore farm laborer. Now unoi^loyed he was forced to search 
for work in the growing uiban centers, 

Aeeoi^anylng this flow of excess farm laborers to the 
urban centers was "bunker" crop of youngsters which sent 
enrollments spiwtlling. Rapid shifts in demographic location 
by an inereasin^.y mobile population ineroased the problems 

John i^ler and Itorlon Wiles, "The Suceessful Operation 
of Citizens Committees," The School atecutive . January, 1952, 
pp« 58"59* 



of long nange plarmers# Evidence of the population shift was 
the fact tliat the United States changed from a basically agri. 
cultural society in 19 ^ to one in which seventy per cent of 
the people wHl I'eside in or around metropolitan centers by 
1970.^^ 

Institution^ adjustments frequently lag behind social 
changes o For instance j a seiren mn board of education might 
represent 15 5 000 people in a small town whereas the same num- 
ber of members might represent 3 , 000,000 people in a largo 

Ifi 

city such as Los Angelos, California, Along with the 
growth in nuBtoers has come increased hoterogenoity which 
makes adequate representation of the poor, minority groups, 
religious greupSp ethnic groups, economic groups, business 
groups, industmal groups, etc,, by boards of education a 
Hereulean task. 

These are but a few of the forces oxertod on the edu- 
cational system? however, they are indicativo of wl^ oitisonfl 
have felt an urge to become "involved" in education or be 
left without adequate representation in this vital area, 

Th®l©u views the situation in this perspective 1 "Schools may 
find citlgen involvement is the oiiy way it will be able to 

^ MaidXyn Glttell (Ed,) Educating an UWsan Population, 

(New rorki Sage Publications, 1967), p, 17, 

18 

Luvern L, Cunnlngh^ and Raphael 0 , %strend, "Citisen 
Participation in School Affairs.* A Report to the Uifcan 
Coalition," (Colur^uss The Ohio State University, 1968), p, ^ 
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soIy© its financial problams} develop sets of future goals 
that wUl appe^ to the coimunityf and then seek the best ways 
of using the available resources in attaining the established 
goals 8 




19 

Herbert A« Thelen, Eduoatlon and the Human Quest, 
(New York} Haider and Brothers , 1960), p* 196* 




CHAPTER III 



GUIDililNES FOR ORGANIZATION 

Representative Menbershlp 

When coiTMunities do niove to initiate oonrounity 
school councils j they id.ll need to answer some pertinent 
questions a Who shoiald be members of the councilsT What is 
meant by representative menbership? Will a member from each 
active club or organisation in the conmiunity give good repre- 
sentation? Does an elected board of education automatically 
represent the whole community? Since boards hold open public 
meetings g will this guarantee individu^s being heard? 

If a council is to speak for the coimnunity as a 
whole p it must have members from each of the various interest 
groups or direct contact mth each group. The former is most 
desirable but may create still another problem if the group 
becomes so large in number little is accoi^lished. This does 
not rule out the possibility of requesting the* service of 
many more members during some specific undertaking where large 
numbers help insure success. 

Consideration should be given to people who reflect 
eomnunlty Interests in teims of vaidous economic, political, 
rell^ous and social groups, Geogi^phlcal , racial and ethnic 
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20 21 

considemtlon Is also in^ortanti MoiTphet warns that ten- 
dencies to involve only adults, or dominant social and eco- 
nomic groups leaders may bring only limited benefits to the 
entire community population. Former and cu:M*ent students, 
low-economic-level groups and minority groups ^1 have unique 
contributions to make and they should hot be overlooked. 

Having mei^ership from each club or organization in 
the community does not necessarily guarantee represent Iveness 
of the council# A representative may have strong feelings 
about particular intei^sts or projects of the organization he 
represents and his Judgement may be swayed away from the gen- 
eral welfare of the conmiunity as a whole. Before selection 
is decided, a scrutinizing look should be taken to determine 
whether or not some elaiients of the coMminlty are diserimln- 
ated against and their membership to local, organizations 
barred# Buch cautions are posted not to discourege this type 
of meDtership selection but to point out possible shortcomings 
An an^ogous situation is the driver of an automobile who ad- 
justs his speed and direction when curve warning signs are 
posted I but he does not necessarily discontinue his forward 
progress# 



20 

Arthur B# MooKLman and Iwnes van Zwo^, ”lAy Advisory 
Bodies g" School Publlo Relations , (New Yorki Apj^eton- 
Gentury-Crofts , Inc • , 1957 ) iP* ^36 • 

21 

Edgar L# Morphetg ’'Co-operative Prooedures Should Be 
Baaed on Sound Principles » " Citizen Cooperetlon for Better 
So tools a The Plfty-third Yearbook of ■f.he National Society for 
the Study of Education, (Chicago i University of Chieago Press 

p, Zi*9. 
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Elected boards of education can be reprosentative of 
a comnunitya The size, popuD.ation and ;homegenel^yj.of the 
community are in^ortant factors. An increase in size or popu- 
lation thins the representiveness of each board member and 
increased heterogeneity means a board membar Is less likely 
to repi'esent all segments of the population equally or satis- 
factorily# 

Two past studies r ndicate that school boards are not 

representative of the entire public# In 1926, Count s^^ 

studied the social conq)Osition of boards of education in 

lg4-96 different districts and the W.vision of Rasoarch of the 

23 

National. Education Association ■ conducted a similar study in 
1946 of 3 9 068 boards of oducation. Similar findings were 
reported verl^lng that "board mergers come prinoipiQ.ly from 

pji 

the more fortunate social and economic class," No ©vidence 
was found by this writer to indicate ar^ groat departure from 
those practices # 

Although open board meetings make it possible for 
individtiris or groups to prosont their ideas, alienated per- 
sons freqi’enU.y assume their efforts will be to no avaU and 

2? 

■George S, Counts, The Social Composition of Boards of 
^ucatlon. Supplemental Iducational Monograph No, 33 1 
(Chicago s University of Chicago, 192? )» 100 pp, 

^ %tatus and Practices of Boards of Education , Bullotin 24, 

N, 2, Research Division, Nation^ Education Association, 
Washington, D, C,, 1946, pp, 47 - 83 , 

^^erbert M, Had.in, "^blic Participation in the Public 
Schools 9 " Citizens * Gomilttees in ^e Public Schools . 

(Danville, 3Q.iinoisi Interstate Printing Co^any, 1952), p, 137, 

er|c 22 
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contact 0 Properly functioning citizens councils can diminish 
this particular shori- coming and open new oorimunioation chan- 
nels between the boai^ and the community it seryes. 

Types of Coimiunlty School Councils 

There are two basic t 3 ?pes of comminity school 6 ounclls! 
1) The standing or continuous council that stays in ©mstence 
al3. the times When problems or issues arise * they function 
according to their basic organizational pattern to dispose of 
the job and then search for other jobs, and 2 ) the ad hoc 
council 0 commord.y referred to as ten^orary, convenes oriy for 
specific problems or issues and disbands upon con^letion of 
the task. 

The conti^asts involved here are that support for the 

school is ao'^T’ued on the basis of mutual oonfidence through a 

continuous program of school public relations rather tlmn on 

25 

the basis of campaign fervor. The other is to create a 
body designed to solve a particular problem and then disband. 
If another problem arises, the same people need not be sum- 
moned unless they have particular talents to offer toward 
solution of the new problem. The latter concept gains support 
from the imnks of those who oppose tame consuming busy work to 
justif^'- keeping the cor^ttee in tact, 

25 

MoeULman and van Zwoll, op , olt , , p, 437, 
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Slijcoiranittees wathln council organlaatlons could find 
themselves placed in the s^e position as the mother organi- 
ation and may need to decide upon a mode of operation within 
the limits of their nuntoer and abilities » 

Lines of Authority CT.a3:d.flad 

If it is the desire of the councir. to operate in a 
cooperative roleg it is necessary to d^ilineate the scope of 
operations 0 A statement of purpose, cooperatively generated 
by repriBsentatives of the board, adninistration, faculty, 
students and oouncil, could supplement the constitution and 
establish boundaries in which the council could Emotion, 

Once this is done, effort should be md# to adhere to the 
fmmework established * The primary purpose of this framework 
is to prevent usuipation of the idghts and responslbllitlos 
of board maribers established either by statute of policy of 
the district o Much wimngllng ^ong meters, as to what pro- 
blems are to be considered, may be el imi nated. 

Constitution and By-Laws 

Mar^ tenporary councils opoimte without constitutions 
or a fomal statement of puiposes and/or procedures, TOiere 
these councils are board sponsored the mi nutes of the board 
probably eaiuy a statement about the nature, purpose and ob- 
jectives of the council. However, wrd.tten policies estab- 
lished by board members in cooperation with citizen councils 

2'i 
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01 ' developed as a constitution and by-laws by council mombers 
themselves^ help to clarify 3?©lationshlps and ©stabllsh dir- 
ection for councils o 

By sending a copy of the council's constitutions and 
by-laws to each board member comnunioations will be ahhancod 
and confidence established. This removes suspicion of secret 
meetings and rumored activities if the council abides by its 
own directives. 

Each community school council and each of its sub- 
eoBmittees should establish deafflines for con5)l©tion of tasks 
and reporting of findings. This slmpl function assures mini- 
mal wasted time or undue delays of needed infOOTation, An 
efficiently operated coimnunity school counoU which reports 
objectively the unbiased facts stands a chance of being con- 
sulted on most issues. 

Although no one constitution apply to idl com- 

munity school councils j this skeletri outline (Figure 1) of a 
constitution and by-laws may prove of value for councils 
seeking infomation, 

Peimanent or standing comnltteos may find an execu- 
tive committee quite helpful In coordinating job asslg^ents 
and progress chocks. Ad hoc committees m^ find a stand-by 
person or group of persons a good communloations link because 
of infrequent 9 irregular, or unscheduled meeting dates. 
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FiGura; 1 

SXmM CONSTITm'ION AND BY-LAWS 
Article I, NAlffl 

The name of this organisation will b® , * , 

Article II, PDOTOSE 

The purpose of this conmwnlty school council 
shall be , 9 , 

Article III, IffiMBEHSHIP 

Section 1# Quiiifications 

a) Eesldence (Reside within school district) 

b) Age (At least 18 years of age) 

c) Other (Attending public high school in 
the district) 

Section 2, ApproviL of tombershlp (Perhaps an 
identification card with name, address, area 
of representation, years of service, etc.) 
Section 3 b Voting Rights 

Article IV, CHtfTERS (Local | State, if available. 
National ) 

Article V, MSEtINGS (Timo, Place and Available 
Infomation) 

Article VI, OFFICES , NOMINATIONS, FICTIONS 
Section 1 • Offices 

This coranunity school council shall have a , , • 
Section 2, Homlnations 

To be elected to an offieiiP. office a member 
must be nominated • • • 

Section 3, E.eetions 

Official elections will be held , • . 

Article 1^1, EmCtJTlira COOIETTIE 
Section 1 , Me^ership 

The executive oomBdtteo wUl consist of , • • 
Section 2, Responsibilities 

The executive committee is responsible for 

0 e e 



Article VIII, StfflC^CTTEK 
Section 1 # Standing 

The standing co^ittees have as their tasks 

9 • « 

Section 2, Ad Hoc 

Ad Hoe coramlttoos will be fomed to , , , 
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WIGU'M 1 (Continued) 

Article IX, FIKWOIS 

Section 1, Dues and Conti^butlons (List lunpunt 
of dues to bo collocted— If a,!^# wheni and 
instruotlons for Gontributors) 

Section 2, Draft!! 

For payment oj? authorised purchasers a rriember 
shall . . , 

Section 3* Limltii on l^endlturos 

No bill amounting to more than • • • 

Section 4, Audltii and K.nanclal Statoments 
Periodic audits wU.1 be conducted by , , • 
Perio^c financial statements tfUl be issued 
by . . , 

Article X, A^ffiNOffiNTS 



Source i Author 
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PAMICIPATION 

Why Have Coimmnlty Counolls? 

By encouraging the lay citlaens of the conmunity to 
participate in meaningful school-coOTiunity interaction one of 
the basic tenents of a democratic society is being practiced* 
3-uch interaction may become one of the best devices for plan- 
ning and executing any educational policy — free and open dis- 
cussion, It seems imperative that in a democratic society 
educators have a basic faith in the principle of "Given the 
correct facts , the public will make the right decision, " 

Wliat better way is there to get the proper facts than to 
involve an individual in the gathering and studying of per- 
tinent data that effect his life daily? 

If it is conceded that the public school perpetuates 
democratic ideals by the process in which it interacts with 
the coDmunlty, then some implications can be garnered as to 
wl^ the coramunity school coiinoils should e 3 d.st. Since 



Lems 1, Hawls and Charles Pickens (Eds,), "Hanning 
With the Coimmmlty," A Report on the Workshops in Educational 
A^inlstratlon held at Ohio State University, July 27- 
August 14, 1953 • 
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educators are working with people continuously, they shoold 
be co.gn*zant of the human relations factors involved In a 
cooperative school-coiraimnlty program. The follo^ng state- 
ments should indicate the viability of the coimiunity school 
council cpncept* 

1« Relations on the local or conmunity level are 
necessaiy as stepping stones toward achieving relations on a 
state, national or even international level. This inductive 
approach to human relations alone should merit the attention 
of the sch olirian, 

2» The community should not be expected to accept a 
previously conceived plan. The findings of Shipton and 
Belisle^'^ should serve as a lighthouse to ar^one charged with 
the planning of edueatlonal progrMis in the public schools , 

3, Coimfunity school councils can help to reach solu- 
tions to major problems affecting the school and generate 
public support for oonstruetive ohange that would be diffi- 
cult or impossible for boards of education and profei jionals 
to solve without such aid, 

4, If a valid gori of education is to produce a 
"self-acturiizing" or "self-fulfilling" person, then coDaiurd.ty 
school councils providing channels for meaningful partielpa— 
tlon lire vltri elMients, In a comprehensive study of what 
motivates people to participate in national fund raising 

27 

James Shipton and ^gene Belislo, oit , , p, 304, 
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campaigns 5 such as these to combat heart disease, polio, etc,, 
^. 28 

Sills found the motivating force to be self-fulfillments 
This in^lication for the individuri produces a viable environ- 
ment when teKned with implication number one, 

5, Lay citizens should exert constant •'^gil over ®d- 
ucationri affairs so they do not lose long possessed controls. 
Intelligent use of controls is the surest way to maintain 
them and intelligent use can come only from an infonned clti- 
aenery, 

6, Leadership evolves from participation. Develop- 
ment of qualified candidates for school boai^ membership has 
been accomplished through e^erience and involvement of able 

people on cltlaens* sTorveys of schools, citizen?' advisory or 

29 

educatlonri committees. Such activities make them known to 
the public as individuals with special interest and concern 
for the school# 

An answer to the "wby*' question in this statement is 
that "It is difficult to support the thesis that invol'^ng 
the people and educating them, so they will support a program 
which is theirs and which they understand, are too time- 
consuming in the face of evidence that frenzied cwnpalgn 

28 

Da'vid La SUXSf The VoXimteei'S# (New Torkt Free Press. 

1957 ). 

29 

Van Mller, "The Governance of Education at the Local 
Level , " The Publio AAainistration of Aner loan School Systems , 
(New ITorki The ^cMllan Co,, 196'tT, p, 
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efforts year after year are of no avail tfha:reas on© year's 
comnunlty study and discussion will result in approval of the 
same programs This statement lends logical support to 
those willing to work with the coimiunity in a grass roots type 
of progi^# 

How Can Conmunlty School Counoils Partloi'pate? 

Although mar^ people want to help 'better their school j 
they may not know how to take oonstructiv© action, A school 
coraraunity counselor in Flint „ M.chlganp says that she fre- 
quently asks parents to visit the school and a common reply 
is **What do I wear?” or "To whom do I talk and what do I 
say?" 

It behooves the school to publiciae the fact that 
citizens are invited to participate in educational matters 
and to provide a structure that encourages active involvement 
by individuals and groups serving in fonnal as well as infor- 
ms eapaeities, 

Informri gi*oups, such as parent teachers assooiationSj 
band parent organizations and athletic booster clubs# may find 
it easier to break into the recognized organizational struc'- 
ture of the school since their activities are more conmioriLy 
known. However# an infonnal group# such as oonmiunity school 
council# may have just as much to offer the system if 

- Moehlman and van Zwoll# on , cit , , pp, 438 - 39 « 
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enco'uraged and helped to develop recognizable structure and 
positive educational goris# 

Four phases of council task development are Jllus- 
t rated in Figure 2 » 



FIGUM 2 

PHASES OF.COUNCIL lASK DEpLOPra 

Phase 1 Pre-Coramittee stags of organization® 

Orientation to the community's organi- 
zation® Orientation to the school's 
organization and program® 

Phase 2 Orderly gathering of Important '^ata® 

Phase 3 Catagorlzing and defining ^ta gathered 
for utilization in projects » ; 

Phase 4 Making judgements which will facilitate 
the formulation of recommendations 9 

The first phase is one of instituting measures for 

31 

interpreting the sehool and community to the council o The 
first phase will most certainly be conducted in different 
ways® For instance p a council formed with board approval and 
help may have a smoother p longer orientation phase as members 
seek professional help in analyzing the coimiiunity and the 
school® Councils spawned firom disenohantment and distrust of 
board members or professional schoolmen may not accept the 
available resources and are more apt to speed up change# thus 
creating undue pressures on boards of education » 
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Moahlman and van Zwoll# pp® olt ® ® p® 439# 
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The sacond phase requires the group to anal^^ae Itself 
in teims of nuariber of members , specific talents possessed and 
interests es^rassed by those members e The group needs to 
j.ecognize its own lack of abilities and feel free to ask 
others for help in these areas o Local news madia personnel 
can usually be of service in Identif^ng and oontaoting 
needed resource persons » 

In the third phase lay citizens help to define and 
catagorlze data they have helped to gathers Unique talehts 
of mailers can be utilized in this technical phase of data 
Inteipretationg 

The fourth and final phase presents an unusual oppor- 
tunity for lay citizens to propose Identified and discussed 
recommendations based upon valid data to the board for con- 
sideration » This direct face to face relationship peiroits 
laymen and professionals to view ^1 sides or problems and 
issues from a oomnon basea 

Phase one will not need to be repeated in its entirety 
after the first timep but new members may need orientation in 
vaying degrees a The other phases will sequentially lend 
themselves to different problems the council may decide to 
undertake « 

The council might want to consider the following 
kinds of educational problems i curraculumj current methods 
of teaching or methods of the past familiar to thmp teaching 
of controversial issues such as sex education , pTCvlslon of 
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school facilities 0 salaries , adult education and seeking the 
financlri support of the conMunity in order to provide the 
program de^ad desirable 

Typical First Year Aotivltles of Councils 

lo It Trill take tame for mentoers to become acquainted 
and to become organizedo Slagle organiBation is probably best 
in the beginning with the office of president 5 vice presidents 
and secretaiy being chosen and then these officers could form 
the executive oonnnittee for agenda foOTnd.atlon of the next 
meetlnga Ifore eon^lex tasks s such as establishing the pur- 
poses of the councils primarily tasks reserved for study 
groups# They must have time to bocOTS info wad about the 
eoimunltys the school systems &nd about, the pui^oses and cap- 
abilities of their own group # Based upon this type of Infor- 
mation relative puiposes may be foiw^ated# 

Determining how publicity Trtll be prepared and 
leased is an l^ortant item to discuss early in the council's 
life# Coimnunlty school councU.s fowied with the school’s 
blessing may want to use regular school channels for publicity 
releases# This t^e of coordination prevents ''scooping" by 
either the board or the oouncil since news is released simul- 
taneously# 
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2o Before studying some vital issue „ the group may 
want to oheck what has been done by other coimiunity school 
councils 8 This might be done by visiting other councils or 
having o3^erlenced council moabers from other districts visit 
your meeting 8 Addition^ Information could be accrued thTOUgh 
reading available literature and reporting to the group 8 
3 a Certaiiiy a famlliarf.zation with the current 
school progi^ is a necessary task for the council 8 Before 
recommendations for study of specific problems can be at- 
tempted a definite need must be established and this can orj.y 
be established if genuine knowledge of the existing progroa 
has been attained by meters on the council 

4 8 A vital step must be taken to build confidence 
between council members and teachers e This w ill necessaa^Ly’ 
need to be done on a face to face basis and taotfid,ly em- 
^oyeds Oounells shoid.d not be shocked if their formation 
draws some queatloning comnents from teachers sineo even 
Horace Mann^^ encountered opposition in his efforts to estab- 
lish a state school ^st«t because it lulled an inadequacy 
©f their work, 

I, Stu^ of coiraunity attitudes towirds the school 
will be neoessary t© identify problems needing attention. In 
small eojmnunitles this may be accom^ished by a telephone sur- 
vey or random informal talks with citizens in th# eomnuirity. 




^^eOloskeyj, ©£, oit ., p, 389 , 
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However-p larger* comiimrilties will •want to consult some author* 
ity on polling public opinion ragardlng schools so they are 
quamnteed representative attitudes and opinionSB 

6o If divergent community factions are all served by 
a sin^e school system p then a review of services offered in 
each segment may be necessary . ^r detection of neglected 
areas, M.nority groups frequently feel schools are run for 
an elite group o They feel that they are left out and that 
the'i.r children misti^ated in the schools , "A citizens com- 
mittee that is really representative is likely to face these 
questions early, 

McCloskey^^ pi^'esents an excellent list of '*do°s" and 
'’donuts" wMoh beginning counoils sho'uld consider aarly in 
their formulation stags , 




3%^nling p£e clt , , p. 111, 
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CHAPTER V 



CASE STUDY NOo 1 
BALTBIOREo MARYLAND 

I can na-ver be wluit I ought to be until you aue 
what you ought to bso Likewise ^ you can neveu be 
what you ought to be until I am what I ought to bes 

Dua I&rtln Luther H.ng as quoted by 
Hattie Harrison 5 President , Dunbar 
Parent Teacher Association 

Backgroimd Infownatlon 

The Paul Lawrence Dunbar High School is situated in 
the ghetto area of Baltimoro, Mary^Iandj and virtually In the 
shadow of the majestic John Hopkins Medical Center# The open 
enrollment policy by the Baltimore City Public Sfshools has 
actually worked in reverse of its origin^ intent by permit-' 
ting the more affluent white and black students to travel to 
the outlying schools# Thus Dunbar is coi^osed almost entirely 
of the poor black student who is either loyri to his neighbor- 
hood school or Just lacks the mobility to go elsewhere# 

The April riots of 1967 supported the complaints and 
reGoranendatlons made to the board of eduoation residents 
of the Dunbar area# With new urgency areated by the iuots in 
the city and student strikes at the high school the city of 

38 ^ 
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Baltimore undertook initial steps to seek solutions to its 
problems 0 

With the oombinad effort of the United States Office 
of Eduoationp the City Planning Commission of Baltimore, the 
Board of Education of Baltimore and looal oitizens organlza-'' 
tions a ’'Ctiarette'’' was saheduled for F© aary, 1969 # Work 
began immediately to acquire human and material resources 
along with developing organizational procedures to implement 
the charette process „ 

The Dunbar Cha.rette was the first major attempt to 
solve an inner city pi’oblem through this process 9 Specifi'- 
callyg the Dunbar Charette w&s designed to formulate plans 
for a new $10,5605000 high school in the exact locaiion or 
vicinity of the present Paul Lawrence Dunbar High School a 
One of the afforts of the previously listed organiaatlons in- 
volved was committing $ 40,000 for es^enses accnied to support 
the Chai'etteg 

Initial actions leading to the Charett© were instl- 
gated by the Duribar High Sohool Parent-Teacher Organization 
direction provided by its tireless pr-esldent, lh*So Hattie 



The word "Charette'* is from the French and means "red 
wagon# " Until recently the term has been assoolated exolu- 
slvely wl.th arohitooture # Architeoturri students in France 
w©:re kept to a deadline by a red wagon that was pulled through 
their respeotive working area# Students ware obliged to de- 
posit their plans on the wagon as it passed# Later, they 
adopted the custom of aceomparying the wagon to Its dostina'* 
tion in order to add last minute detalLs# Today, architects 
fipply the tern to the defense of their plans bel'ore other mem™ 
bors of their profession with free exchange of ideas and con'- 
tinuri dialogue as intrinsic features of the charette process# 
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HdJ:*risons The ideao fost6ji:*ed by the PTA gathered .stipport and 
final.ly taiKfftlimtad in a doordiriated bodj?' cal.l9d the Dunbar 
Staering CouHnltteso 

One of the guidelines pMsented earlier in Chapter HI 
and followed well by the Charette organizers wa.s that of 
representative meiribershlpp Participants represented a geo*' 
graphical area from Boston on the aastern seacoast to Los 
Angeles on the ■western seacoast and from Rochester in the 
north to Houston in the south 9 Peopl.e 'with ©a^erlence in 
international, education also partleipatedp The partioipants 
ranged in age from high school students to retired persons 1 
in vocation from the president of John Hopkins Medical Center 
to the unei^loyedi caucasiong Nagrc and Oriental ^ from the 
l.ocal housewife to the Assistant Coimissioner of Education 
for the United States^ local g eityg state g and national, pro- 
fossional educators j and private as -wall as public school 
repre sent at io n « 

Of coursag no institution as such was drawn up'^ how- 
ever a temporary set of guidelines were presented to each 
person as he arrived so prescheduled activities would take 
place in proper locations and at given times # 

The citizen participation element started without 
board support 9 but the Charette received board majoi’ity 
approve o Authority was unsettled and unclear as the Charette 
began and this creatod problems within the organization as 
the Charette got i:u.derwaye Speelfloallyg who was to pay the 
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participaiits 3 who wa£ to dater'iTilne the amount of pay 3 who was 
to be spokesman for the Charstta oonmitta® were but a few of 
their oonoernso 



The Char-otte In Operation 

The Charette was sc’hedui,ed from Fabruary 16 through 
Iferch 2 g 19690 with the first meeting being an orientation 
program in the auditorium of the high sohool from 2 i 00 pom« 
until 5*00 Pains It included talks by the mayor , Thomas 
D'Alsandr'o^ assistant school superintendent 3 Sterling Kayes 
the Charatte ohaiMia,n3 Dre Eaywcod Harrison j a state repre*-* 
sentati've and former Dunbar graduato3 Robert Douglas p the 
general Criaretta chairman and long time PTA president 3 Hattie 
Harrison I a panel, presentation by students and teachers 1 and 
the assistant commissioner of eduoation from Washingtonp D^Co, 
MPn Walter Mylecrainen wno ©Jtplained how a Charette oparates 
and how it related to the work at handn 

Throughout the neact fourteen days the fluctuating 
number of appromjnately one hundred participants di-vided into 
four groups after a detail, ed one day briefing on oho Duribar 
eommunity and the Charette goilEo 

After the initial briefing 3 each of ti ±“our grcups 
used on© and one-half days to consider cne of four problems 
daamsd vital to the reinowal of the area 1 oonmiunity develop- 
ment 3 coimiunlty services 3 edu^’atlonal proeesses and manpower 
developmenta At the end of each day and one-half period 3 
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the partclpants shifted to another discussion group. Only 
the chairman and outside experts were sched'ul' ' to remain 
mth a single selectod topic. The shifting was repeated 
unti;l al,l groups had 'been given the opportunity to disouss 
each of the four ar«aSo 

Each of the four ar-aa study groups was oomposed of 
the following elements, 

la A chalrman“'''alwa,ys a local resident, 

2 a A oonsultant'—'Seleeted for competence in a 
desired area a 

3, A recorder— "for recording the groups 's 
aativltlese 

4, Locri participants— -random ssleotion of 
local residents wno wishad to take part, 

5, Graduate students’—representing the fields 

of education j urban planning and arohiteoturs , 

6, High school studant S'— Dunbar students and 
nearisy private school studerrts 

7 a ToaoherS‘*‘“Dunbar teachers and nearby private 
school teachers, 

8, VisltorS“--quite an array of visiting dlgnl- 
tarios , f roe lance wrltors g photographers ? 
etc, war© constantly milling in and out of 
each saotlon. 

Each of the sjnall groups discussed items pertinent to 
the assigned topic. At the end of the dlsoussion period the 
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j'lsec-j^der-j, the chaimjru and, thru- cicnsultant. prapa.'c^sd .4 fcmMiat»y 
of 'the group's dsli'berationi'o At the end of 'the 0 ha.,reivc -6 a 

wingposite of the prC'pC'jalj -were presented for a,ooept.&nce on 

revisions 

Average attsndanae in grc/op was about twrenty-f'i^a 
peoples However'^ eaoh dsy vlsito'o^ 'were registered ana gr"'en 
a ahanca to visit ary cr alj. groups if they so deBi,red» 

Edoh group pcssessed a trade range cf leadership abil- 
ity and qual.lty of partloipa'tiDiig Some quite pe:r'’oep'tual, ..ug-' 
gestuofis fir*m re.s.ldents 'were presented in each meeting s For 
uxariplep during a di-scussicnt' on dropcuts, the f'ollowii'jg pcints 
wsre disoussed as possible oausea? 

In Student 'was too old to paruiclpat. . in spcrtso 
St'iiaent needed to he'lp s'uppe;rt family b 
S tudent beoame pregnajnto 

Student falla' behind in his 'wort, and would prefer 
to dropc-U't rather tha,n receiv's a ibiling; grade 0 
5a Studen'C .facsd disints'rarted teachers » 

6n Nobcdy aares whether or not a student 5";tvnds 
sohodl.8 

7a Student baeomaa boredo 

80 Thera is a low valiia pla.oied on education by tn? 
comirMiiity in gene .min 

This tjTpe of group disoussion and rotation carried 
thro’ugh the seventh daye On -the eighth and ninth dayp chair- 
men cf each gr«up made their initial reports before a joint 
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meeting to solicit reaction from a l l the Chax-'etta partici.'" 
pants 0 The tenth day oonsisted of what was properly temed 
the confrontations On this day„ Isaders from the business 
community 5 together with tha rasidents of the nalgliborhoodp 
wera invited to hear And react to the p:roposalSo The eleventh 
da3?- was for rs-sxamlriation of the proposals based upon reao- 
tion from the oommunity and bus:ine»'s leaders during the pro'- 
vious dayo The twelfth day was another crltiqua by Charette 
members a The thirteenth day provided the final oommunlty 
confrontation sessiona The fourteenth and final day of the 
Charette was spent in preparation of the fi,nal. drafts in 
light of the wants 5 needs and desires of aj.l those who con™ 
trlbutedo 

WhUe this often oomplicated process was in pr-ogr-siss j 
& taam of arohitects acted as observers so they could inocr-* 
porate the Charette participants® Ideas into the new buildings 
and, som© of tha finished oonospts available for viewing 

during the last day of the Charette ■ 



Summary 

This brief prasentation Is used to show one attempt 

37 

of involving what Griffiths terms th© ’'undefinable persons*' 
the lay citizen e It is not a complete story since many pres 
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and oonSp aooompllshments and frustmtlons , strengths and 
weaknesses as wall as personality eonfllcts and role confliots 
have not been presentedn However, some pertinent obserTOtions 
oould be made whioh might lnfl.uenoe other ccmOTmities 'willing 
to commit themselves to the will of the pecpleo 



1 9 Preplannirig Is neededs This saves much wasted 
time but is not meant to infer so muon foKrial stTOoture the 
group csf not partially chart its oivu ooursea Psrhaps a broad 
general outline for diraotlon with the group being able to 
fill in the gaps as they pirofseed is more productive , 

2 0 Pinancial arrangements should be olear to each 



participant and the local media , Participants should be told 
e3cactly what they ■»U1 be paid and whens The media should 
also be infcKned since it is reporting to the oormiunity who 
has financial Interests # 



3e It may be nacess&ry to solioit particdpants from 
some segments of the population 'who do not rospona 'to irivlra- 
tions piresentfc i by the more general media such as radio, 
newspapers, ©too 

4, The Charette process is a comple3c one and sach 
participant needs to have the intrdc'acies ei^lained prior to 
''Charettinge " 

5# Poople solectod to represent vital institutions 
or groups in the community should be selected on the basis of 
their ability to oommunioate with all strata of society if 
representation sngulfs a wide scope « 
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6« Paptiaipants need some pules to folloWo They 
shoul d be aware that meetirigs start, promptly an scheduled 
tlm©B They should also understand the Impoptanca of attend'" 
Ing as.signad discussion groups b Otherwise „ friends will tend 
to go to the same meetings allowing some to be cverorowded 
and others sparsely attended b 

The ChaMtte process in Baltimore wil.l e'/sntually 
succeed or fall in terms of the follow-up commitment cf 
people in responsibls positions » If the ide«s are merely 
solicited from the group to be filsd away and ignored p a more 
severe problem may develop n 



CHAPTER VI 



CASE STUDY NO, 2 



DATrONn OHIO 



There is an obvious need for someone who can 
t2*a.nslate the desires and feelings of people of ths 
ghetto so that efforts oan be made to solve the pro- 
blems , The;fe are a numbei* of suoh people available 
in the Dajrton Model Cities area who oomraunicate well 
at the grass-roots level , There has been a ocnoen-- 
trated effort on behalf of t.he Educa.tion Commit.tee 
to Inciude the do sires and nsads of. the peopl'S in 
the targat area xn this 2omponent,3° 



&ooft0o©efldf5Sf)SQf»Of5C}iiflnoonoodO 



Rasearch indiGates the need for ooraniUiiity citi- 
aen y involvement in the Irmar-olty schools if desir- 
able changes are to evolve , UtUlising the information, 
supra, this project will establish ooirimunity sohool 



Although this case rtudy is aimed at a specific pro 



ject oi the ^,ytc.n Modal Cities Prcgi'am— -the Bduoation Com- 
ponent'— some background informiation will help the readar 
understand the effort in Dayton to involva residents of the 
Target Area in the genaral govarnmantal phase of the program 
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leading into mone specif io projects n engs the Education Com-’ 
ponent » 

In 1966.9 Model Cities legislation was being forraulated 
in Washington, Do Co Meanwhile in Dayton it was conoluded that 
the program could be especially appropriate and valuable to 
a city with Dayton's mi;x of social, and physical problems 0 

In May, 1966, the Ci.j. jonmlssion formally gave the 
Special Conmittee on Urban Renewal (SCOUR) •'—Dayton's citizen 
advisory comm?tt©e on broad problems of community development- 
I'esponslbility for pr-eparlng a draft application for Model 
Cities fandSo SCOUR hired a consultant who began to study the 
oity in quest of a proper target area. West Dayton clearly 
suffei^d the worst social pro! ■lams and thus qurlifieda 

By December 1966 , the draft application of the con- 
sultant was compi.eted and presented to SCOUR membero and West 
Dayton neighborhood agencies for revieVB Ariiong uhem ’we-s the 
Supporting Ccuncll on Preventive Effort (SCOPE) , the anti- 
poverty agency of the cityo 

In Januaiy, 1967 , the Dnnartment of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) ^strlbuted its first set of guidelines to 
cities interested in the Model Cities Programo As might be 
suspected 5 Dasrton was faced with rewriting its draft to 
oorrespond with the stated guidelines which included ''mean~ 
ingfijl citizen participations" 

Due to other ooimiltments, the consultant was not 
available to work on the sacond draft and his task was 
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transferred to the admlnistrati«?e‘ a^isistant cf the City Man-* 
agero The assistant and SCOUR°s ohairman labored to recast 
the application to satisfy the guidelines of HUDo Although 
more effort was exerted to :refloc;t the concerns of West 
Dayton I'esidents, the recast was still essentially work of 
pro f e s s ional s „ 

In l&rch, 19675 Dayton received a new Cloy ^nage-t' 
who encouraged submission of the appllcjatlonn A number of 
local agencies reviewed the applloationn These Included the 
Corntys the School Boards the Hoiising Authorityp the Health 
and Welfare Planning Council. , the M.amx Valley Regional Plan- 
ning Cor'misslonp the NAACP and the Dayton City Commisslono 
All these ager ,ies agreed to cooperate in the planning and 
ii^lementation of the Model Cities PrograniB Howeverg some 
militant West Dayton leadej’-s were opposed to the plan and 
were of the opiriion that SCOUR members wore being used by uhe 
City to satisfy HUD requirements for citizen partioipatlonn 
SCOPE also objected to cooperation based upon the lack of 
grass root citizen involvementn 

toyton's application for a one year planning grant 
iras submitted April 12 p I967e The request was for $252,262 
and followed closely HUD®s guidelinas as described in the 
Planning Guide for Model Neighborhoods in ^monstratlon 
Cities, Following is a final re'-wrlte of a portion of the 
application's introduction by a newspapeniian 1 

If New Haven g through dynamic leadership , self- 
help , and fedei^l dollars wrote the book on compro- 




herisi'va urban renewal for the mid'-' 195 u "s and 1960 °S 9 
Dayton 'will now become the laboratory'-"-th© proving 
ground of the future in hcuising and social rehab.ili“* 
tationo 

Dayton is ■where the booii will be written during 
the late I960 is and 1970 'So It Is the medium- sized 
Amoi’ican ''i:t.y“--plagued by all the probla'ms of a Hew' 

Yorkj Chicago j Phlladephia anct Baltimore , but herej 
the p;rciblems &xm still soluble o 

One ba-sic goal pery^aded t,he Introductory language of 
all Model Cities goals in Dayton's application, A portion 
of the goals statement is presented to cite how residents 
participation wa.s to reoaive close attentlonn 

The basic goal, of this prograin will be to obtain 
fullest membership for target a:rea I’esidents in the 
community ttt-la.rge, tc obuain -their fuli.est partici- 
pation in its benefits'— both in an integrated set 



focused on three major ooncernBi ©i^loyment^ education and 
the phyalcal envlronraent , 



Among the proposed programs that were treated as impGr 



tant innovations was the creation of a Model Cities Flannlng 
Council composed of eleotad Model Neighborhood residents a AJ.l 
residents of Phe proposed Model Neighborhood were to be eligi- 
ble to sei-ve on the K.anning Council , The Council was to 
have "recoimnending powers on all matters transmitted to a 
Model Cities Policy Committee , This Conmittee would have re- 
sponsibility for the ovemll Dayton Model Cities Program, " 




The appllOi>tion refleotod a genaral program strat©^ 




Note the Planning CouncH was seen as having "recommending 
powers" at this stages 
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Progress of Citizen Partlelpation 

After numerous confrontations for clarification of 
job I’esponsibilities , the citizens won a full partnership 
agreement with the CitjTo Whil.e the City Commission approved 
the final plans ^ the Planning Counoil ‘--composed of neighbor- 
hood re sidents-'- ‘-became the key polioy-'making bodyn The major 
burden of planning itself rested upon the shouldars of resi- 
dent committees o The City Demcnstration Agency (CDA) served 
as resource pr*ofessionals to the planning oommltteesp and as 
administrative coordinators of the planning process o In 
addition p the residents hired thaii- own staff and maintained 
their o’.m of floes 9 

The Planning Council functicned wsll as a policy re'- 
vlew and approval, group} however ^ it needed the aid of city 
technics ans and Antioch College profeBSionial,s to meet the 
oon^lex submittal a.nd time requirements of applioatlons » 

Achievement 

Dajrton’s first year project and activity list reads 
like iL>*ny other Model Cities programs n The most innovatiT>e 
achievement of the Dayton Model Cities Program seems to be 
the process it self o The clear conceptulization of problems 
in three-’dimensional human tejmis must be viewed as having 
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the Issues which 



laujriohad a nsw and moi’^e to tal approach to 
beset the residents of' Dayton “s Model titles Neighborhood? 

In addition 3 the creatl a of a rneaningfiil coalition of resi- 
dents (Pla’ 'i.rng Council) and City Ha'll g able to survive ten- 
sions of the ghetto p must be rausd an innovation in Daytono 
This condensation of HUD's report on l^yton’s Model 
Cities Program gives the reader an opportunity to see ths 
citizen participation thread that is visible In the total 
program as wel'l as in the spaclflc projects a 0ns portion of 
the total Model Cities Program is the '’Educational Compononta" 
The educational component cnntains fifteen specl j projects 
that the originators of the eduoatlonal component felt im- 
perative □ The 'last part of uhis study is focused on community 
school Gounolls which Is listed as one of the projects a The 
project will be viewed as though the writer were standi-ig in 
the middle of Januai^p 1966 « watching an evolving process 
unfold in the future « 

Function of Community School Councils 

The councils will attempt to unite students , princi“* 
pals 5 teaohers and the community for two purposes s (1) to 
provide the beivt possible education system for target area 
c lildronp and (2) to provide the best possible education ser- 
vices for the target area community o Additional goals of the 
councils will be to strive for and support an advancing educa- 
tional program for target area schools g assist in establish- 
ment of program priorities , become a communications link 



between each school and its neighborhood p enooumge citizen 
participation in the schools and up-grade interest irip re- 
spect for,, and ea^eotations of the schools # 
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How Will the Project be Conduoted ? 

A community school council 'will be electee, for each 
elemenuaiy, middle (when and if they are habit )p and high 
school e The councils will be composed of seven citizens 
including the PTA preBldent„ the building principal. . two 
teacher representatives elected 'by the full teach; - staff of 
each building and a designee of the student body elected In 
each high school « 



The Sducatlcn Dlreotor of Model Cities will promote 
oouncil cooperation and conmiunioatlons with church groups ^ 
youth groups, sooial organizations, labor . business, and gov- 
©rnment agenciss, and mil sncourags ccuncil mombers tc in- 
crease their understanding of eduoatlonri problems and work 
toward desirable solutions » 



The coimnunlty sohool councUs will meet regularly at 
least once aaeh month to discuss and review matters relating 
to the objectives cited under purposoffi, supra e Bach school 
council will be advisory to the education committee of MCPC 
and tfUl make direct contributions to their polioy level work 
tri-th the board of adue,atlon, superintendent of schools, and 
the dii*eotor of the Model Cities Educational Program g The 
education committae ^nuLl have representation from business, 
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D ndustirial fl and social organissation sectors of the Model 
Cities copaunityo 
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Nomination Procedures 

*.jn peopli^ trill be nominated, at spscified schools , 
and have their name placed on the ballot o If more than ten 
people are nominated, ohen votes will be cast to select the 
ten people 0 

HL ection Procsdures 

io Model Cities Coordinator, Arthur B, Thomas, wll3 
outline the procedure with assistance from the advisory coun™ 
oil 3 csollege and university personnelB 

2 a Two high school buildings will be used to tabulate 

results 0 

3o Each nominee may cb serve the /ote tabulation mth 
one other person of his (nominee) choice a 

4a During the nomination and election process, the 
building principal and MCPC represent at Iv® from his area 
will be in charge of the meetings a They will also suparvise 
the tabulation of votes „ 

5 8 The MC Education Coordinator will be responsible 
for designing ballots for election of student and faculty 
represeiitatives □ 

6a Those elected should be prepared i 




a) to withstand criticismo 
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b) to stay In contact with the oltiaens in 
the designated school areao 

0) to attend meetings : the t'Vening and on 

Saturdays o 

d) to study and do written asslgniiientso 

e) to speak one's mlndo 

f ) to work positlvslyo 

g) to keep an open mlndo 

h) to help make target area school the best 
in the worlds 

1) to work wlthp triist;, and respect people 
from all walks of llfeo 

7e Those persons not elected should make themselves 
available for work on other committees where help is neededs 

I nstallatr on of Members 

A meeting of all councils will be called and mambers 
will be officially sworn ino 

Leadership Training Program 

In the Fan of 1968 , a proposal was submitted to the 
Office of Economio Oppoi’^unity (OEO) in Washington , D„Cog 
requesting funds to conduct a leadership training program 
speelflcally for those elected to communrty school oouncils 
of the target areaft 

Two major purposes of the project werej (1) to pro- 
vide members with more specific understanding of educational 
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problems 5 and (2) to grve the councils training as they begin 
to funotlona Program Project Nob 5 of the Model Cities In- 
Sarvlce Training for Model Cities Schools lists as purpose 

No« 



To develop a pattern for a continuing target area 
sonmiunlty consioltation with those outside persons who 
I'epresent the best thinking ^ ©xperimentationp and 
change action which is taking place natlonawideB To 
develop a system of infomation and idea feed-in to 
assist the Target Area (i) to define more precisely 
its own problems p (2) to compi»ehend and accept the 
scope of change action which will be necessary p and 
(3) tc select among alternative goals and prograx’iSo 

Scope and Method , Tiie plan ..s to start immediately g 
UfS early as February b ‘ . and provide an in-eervioe train- 

ing program for Neighborhood School Council members a It is 
to help them become an effective force for refining adequate 
community school goals p precisely define problems and crsate 
programs for actions The step by step componanls of the 
training plan ai'o as follows g 

1, Sixty (60) counoll members p six for each of ten 
schools in the Model Cities area ‘waJ.! be chosen 
by the Informed community in an election process 
which will take place in Januai^p 1969 9 and cul- 
minate no later than February lip 1969 e The 
o3d.sting Model Cities H.anning Council will be 
instrumental in carrying out the election process o 
Their previous aotlvlties have infomed the local 
Gomffunity to aacpeot an electlvs participation of 
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this kind and their own oonstitv’ jnoy was elected 
in a similar manners 

2-j The sl:xt5r (60) elect sd council membars will be 
combined for the training with a total of 20 



of teachors)^ 10 school principals p 10 community 
school directors p ? school board manbers and 10 
students (1 selected by the student councils of 
oach school This composition will pamlt study 
and training to take plao© mthln a group wherein 
a variety of problem perceptions g ititudesp goals 
and values can be aommunlcated and appreciatedo 
(Total of ll? participants maxlmiima ) 

3o Full group seminars for the participants will be 
conducted each Saturday according to the follow- 
ing outlines 

a) Seminar for total group (described in Noo 2p 
supra) I Saturdays p Februaiy 22 through 
June 285 19695 biweekly— -5 hour sessions-™ 

9i00 aom„ to 3*00 pams—each session a com-* 
binatlon of professional presentations „ ques- 
tions and discussions and follow-up afternoon 
small group workshops 0 

b) Seminars for school council (indl%idual 
building) groups onlyi Saturdayp July 12 
through August 23 9 1969—- 3 hour sessions led 



teachers (2 chosen from each school by the bodjr 




by school councrU membeBS ox‘ outside oonsuX-' 
tants of theii’' own ohocsing to oonsolldato 
theiB previous seminar understandings and de- 
velop plans for their future training and 
activity as backgr*cund and praparation for 
the fall sessions n 

c) Seminars for total group con^ositioni Satur- 
days ^ September 6 through Deqember 6„ I 969 — - 

i 

i 

monthly five ( 5 ) hour sessloi^Sj same pattern 
as for ''a'% except that the salactlon of 
speakers and subject matter will be more pre- 
cisely datarmlned from indications to the 
Mrector from the council groups out of their 
sumner semir*arsn 

d) Sohool ocimeil study groups! Three ( 3 ) hour 
meetings between th© fa ll Saturday seminars™ 
September 9 through November 18 5 l969p to work 
more intanslvely on problem oonoepts ^ oi^ani- 
zational and activity plarnlng and more dir- 
ectly td.th the project director to devisa the 
content of monthly seminars and the training 
which continues after Scomber 3 l969o 
Training content for the above seminars and meet- 
li'gs will start with preconceived programming and 
stmieture but will develop over tliiio as increas- 
ingly speoifio response to participant progress 
and esqiressod interests are roceivedo 
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a) The 19^9 printer' and spring morning saralnara 
will consist of two presentations of critiosd 
problumsp solution Insights or solution ex- 
perience p one by an outside consultant/speaker 
and the second by a member of the Dayton 
School Board or a specialist from th© superin- 
tandent's administrative staff, ^ch presenta- 
tlonp 45 to 60 minutes in length p will be 
followed by questions from and discussions 
within thr;. total assembly. After lunch p the 
participants '»ill brtiak into ten small gi^oupsp 
sometlmas according to their school identifi- 
cations p sometimes in mijctures of people from 
different neighborhoods to discuss the mater- 
ial they have been asked to considera 
Subject raatter on which presentations will be given 
during the mnter-spring seminar schedule is? 

Is Educational problems p goals p and action plans as 
comprehended by the Model Cities educational 
proposal 0 

2b The history and. prodominate foms of public 
school control p administration and financings 
3» Emerging opportunities for citizen participation 
in education*!, policy-making and operation 0 
a) Possibilities of school council relationships 
with respect to differing levels oft policy— 

ss 
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making j administration^ staffing ^ curriculum p 
student stimulation and ©valuation p financing 
and public relations g 

4* Postslble and desirable forms of school oounoll 
oj^anlzationj appropriate problem and progrMi 
areas for study and action by tha councils g of fee- 
tlvo forms of comOTunioatlon and oollabomtlon ^th 
indiT^aial school a«.nlstratlon and staff p with 
other school councils in oonsiderlng overall qual- 
ity of the whole school operationp with the Board 
of Education and overall school system administra- 
tiong and with the eoimmnityo 
a) How best to be representative of each neigh- 
borhood community in drawing from and feeding 
back to the citizenry the real range of con- 
oerns to be worked on and the reports on 
coruactives and progress o 

5« The simmer group sessions of the school council 
m^bersg conducted by and for that particular 
constituanoy of the total participant group will 
be devoted to a review and ordering of their 
learning to that time and to the development of 
their own statements of desired endSg desired 
constitutional and organizatioi^ forms and as 
much as they can have their own working groups 
prepare on priorities for inquiries into school 
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opei^ational probiGm^'n pperationaX stifle bu:^©^ and 
their felt need for fiirther baokgT^'u.nd and infor“ 
mationa This device of a separate j private stage 
for deliberation and for definition of council 
functions should demonstrate to the council i 7 iera»- 
bsrs and to the area coninmnity that the Model 
Cities’ Intent for school oounoUs envisions a 
solid change and an opportunity for citizens to 
have a real' voioe in goals formation^ decision 
making and progiw evaluation mth respect to 
education for liiaividual, realization and Gommunity 
growths 

6 a The four fall Saturday seminars g which will return 
to the winter-spring format of 5 hour sossipns and 
to the use of presentations g general discussions 
and workshop study , will be selective of consul” 
tants and subject topics closely correspondent to 
the observed and es^ressad development of seminar 
pai*ticlpants and to their objectives for program 
which they have pi-oduced out of their suimer ses- 
sJonso By the fall of 1969 and continuing Into a 
second year of tralningj we expect that the par- 
ticipant assertoly will be rea^ to Invito In teams 
of people froiu other school Improvwflent action 
programs and Twill be ready to visit other areas of 
the counti^ for first hand observation and learning » 

§1 



i? 

A "(rariety of aotiTities will b® engaged in by the 
tminlng gnoup as thein nol© preparation proceeds , 
In timep certainly no later than the end of the 

! 

seoond year of Model Cities educatlona,! program „ 
In-servioa training of the school connoil members 
will be interwoven mth the continuing In-servica 
ti’aining of teachers p admlnlstmtors and conniiunlty 
intern parapr*ofessiDnals8 

7o The winter 5 spidng and fall seminars will utUdze 
a variety of professional outside oonsultantfi and 
Dayton school administration spaciallsts as 
speakers (better subject matter pi'esenters) and 
local area professionals as workshop and dlscuS“' 
slon loaders 0 The director of the program will 
enlist program staff and will work systematleally 
with ten workshop leaders to eariy out the pro- 
gram objectives w;lth ^exlbility to adjust con- 
tent and format acoording to group development 
and need 8 

Trainees b Trainees will b© commiiilty school council 
members 8 elected fay neighborhood voting constituencies accord- 
ing to election rules to be decided uponp for th© first elec- 
tion p by the Model Cities Hanning Counoil a Sinoo tenure on 
the school counoij.a will be limitodj probably two year terms p 
staggared ^ong merabex-s as to beglnni jg and ending dates to 
provide continuity from year to yearp on© purpose of the first 
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two yemrs of council training will be to Inoonporate the 
training o^. subsequent persons into the regulariaed in'~S0i*viC’a 



programs for* teachers „ administrators and paraprofessionalsa 
O,rgani,gation o This beginning program will have a 
half-time dii^ctor who will manage this parcicular project 
within his total responsibility for further development of the 
whole educational piano A secretary will be required for this 
projecto 



The lO group workshop leaders will act as an advisory 5 
planning and prograss evalimtian body with the director and 
w:lll Join with him early p before the first seminar 0 to refine 
projecu goals and workshop objectives „ clarify and establish 
a preferred ordering of subject presentations and assist in 
the selection of consiatants and school system specialists , 
They will be oonsulted regularly thTOUghout the life of the 
project to keep the progmm moving productively in terms of 
percaived and measured results 0 

^aluatlone Program progress ©valuation will be a 
matter of careful internal observation and communioatlon with 
partieipants by the mreotor of the Education Program and 
Workshop leaders , Some witten work will be assigned to s©m» 
inar participants on the basis of whloh learning and new per- 
ceptions can be Judged b In connection with this internal 
qu^ity control affortB a small group of professional ®*ioa- 
tors from the Dayton-Maml Valley Consortium of Colleges and 
Universities will meet regularly with the mreotor and Work-- 



shop leade.i’-s to assist in progress estimates and to react to 
and make suggestions with reference to staff planning. The 
college and university counsel to the Dii’ectors and staff is 



likely to come from! Central State University, Wilberforce 
Unlversityj Antioch College and Miami University, 



Very aaxUy in the first year of the project, an out- 
side educational ressarch specialist will be hired to main- 
tain constant connection with the program, to assist in the 
fo.Tmulatlon of and intermediate stag© objectives and to 
design the evaluation Instruments and procedures necessary to 
measure results. The contract will Include the preparation 
of a first year and final report as well as periodic advice 
to the staff on development Indications from any measurements 
taken to a given point in time. Professionals from the ^yton 
Mami Valley Consortium will help select the research and 
evaluation personnel. It may be suffioient to engage the ser- 
vices of one or more Miami University graduate students on 
Internship time mthin the Educational Administration program, 
supervised by Dr, James Pelley or an associate faculty member, 
feri-uati'ye Instruments, Two specific Instruments were 
generated i i) a demographic survey to establish demographio 
baseline data which will provide a group profile of the com- 
munity-school councils and data to be used in the research and 
©valuation process, and 2) an opinionair© to present community 
feelings toward current community-school relationships and In- 
sights as to how council members view specific ©lements of 
school operation, ^ m 
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Douricils 



fi.nci give t i on to the io-;dc r.n‘i-p •Lnsiining 60,i“>ionSe 

Summa 

The eitizLena of' Daj^xonp Oiiioj have been active in 
progx^am and policy foMiAtion on be in the gcverrimcntal and ectU'- 
national, levels These cppor'tnrd tceS have basically been 
spaced by federal funds provided ten the Da.yton Modfl Cities 
Pro grain. 

An integran pa.r(, of i;ht- c-iueHtlDnal component cf 
Model Cities mil be the establicimvnit of tofaiiui-iity 'cch'.cl 
oonncilSo These councils arlll be compo-sed of 'hhe ochDoi prdn-’ 
cipalj ooramunity school dii^eotor', seven elected lay oltioene, 
two ■Loacher :representa.tive£ and t.m> elegted studentt .in the 
txto high school 3, 

The ooimminity school counoll.s should provide opper- 
tunitdes for meaningful participation by lay edniaens in the 
Dayton Model Cities target afsa« If the OTtiasri participS'- 
tion projects a’r© successful. p better anderstanding should 
develop between the target area lay oitlaen a.nd his .school 
system. 

Results of opi.nionnairo‘5 to b© administered to all cem^ 
mtuiity school' council raentoers should produce a profile cf the 
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gsneral feeling of mombers towa-iKl the ediifrfltional s 3 /'stem as 
it now exis ts a These resiC hs will be used to datormdiis th© 
soope and, sequence of the leader'sliip training aassions hold 
every oth©:;'' Saturday, These aaeslons ai*« so designed to 
bring the target ai»oa citizens into contact wl.th local j state 
and national educational leaders , Later in th© ysar the opin- 
ionnaii*es ■&ril.l be a(tod,nisterod aguln to help determino whether 
any slgnifioant changas are being ms.ds in ths role of the 
school as it Mlatoa to the conippjindtye 

As in any multi-facet prograitt, Mod©! Cities will have 
problems to solve if ©Ifactive implementation of speolfic 
projacts takes placQa These problems will be.’ (1) coordina- 
tion of efforts g (2) role orLarifitiationp ( 3 ) linas of corramini- 
oatlon, and (4) personality conil.icts. Regardless of th® suo- 
cess o,r faUur© of th© total pTOgramp oitizen participation 
vrill I'eraain as a viable es^erlenoe for professionals and lalety 
alike, 

Suecass of th© program will Bstablish Dayton as a 
"Model*' for other cities across this nation and the citizens 
of the Model Cities target area may be marching in th© van- 
guard of modern cooporativo aducatlonri planning. 
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APPENDIX A 

SUPPLMENTARY MATERIAL RMiATING TO 
CASE STTOY NO. 1 



DtETOAR CHA^TTE SCHEIOLE 
February 16 - J&rch 2, I969 



Orientation 

As Registration — 

B» Fortnat gening — 



Feb, 16th & 17th, 196 

2 1 00 p,tii, I Sunday I Feb* 16th 

3t00 p,m. 



c. General Briefing of All Charette Participants 

D. Reception 5,00 p.m. 

E. Continuing of Briefings 7i00 p.m. 



Group Discussions Feb. 18 , 19 , 20, 21, 22, 4 23 

As Coimffumty Developnient 



Ba CoOTnunlty Seinflces 



Ce Educational Proossses 



Ds l&npo'&rer DevelopKient Relationships 



Feb, 24th & 25th 

Feb, 26th (2^30 p.m.) 

Feb, 27th 

Feb, 28th (a,m,) 

Feb, 28th (p,m, ) 

March 1st & 2nd — 



Crltiqua 

Confrontation 

Reexamination 

Crdtlque 

Confrontation 
K.nal Cri.tiaue 



ADJOURIfflffiNT 



THE DUNBAR CHAMITTE 
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A Joint Project to Plan the NSJ DUNBAR Senior High School 



500 No Caroline St,p Balto., Md, 21205, Ho 7-4000, acts. 294J, 

263O — 1 

The Dunbar Steering Coirmittee" 



Ml'S a Hetti© No Harrison 
General Chairman 



J. Hajrw'ood Harrison, PhoD, 
Charette Chaiman 



tea Rosie S, Keene 
Secretary 



ifelvin Moore , Jr. 
Exocuti've Chairman 



CHARETTE SPECIALISTS 

ARCHITECTS 

Jnlian White (CaudUl, Rowlette & Scott) 
3636 Richmond Avenue 
PeOo Box 22427, Houston, Texas 77027 
Phone: 7I3 622-7400 

Ml' a ^vid Runnells (Runnells & Winhotz) 

910 Pennsylvania Building 
ifensas Cityg Missouri 64105 
Phone: 816 GRand 1-5322 

ECONOmTS 

Cleveland Chandler 
Morgan College 
Baltimore p Mainland 21212 
Phone : 664-6605 

SOCIOLOGIST 

Ken Mars hal 1 

Applied Research Center 
60 East 86th Street 
New York City, New York 10028 
Phone: 212 628-7400 

CK^VERMENT.^ SERVICES 

Ih*. M.chael Sohwai'tz 
Harold Weiss & Assoolates 
2000 L Street, NW, 

Washington, D, C, 20036 
Phone : 202 293-4770 

Ifr, Herbert ^rling 
Planning Associate Health 
3^ We 1st Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 
Phone: 5I3 461-5495 

o 

ERIC 
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(Pag© 2) 

Chay6':te Specialists 

tJaS. OFFICE OF EDP£!ATTOM 
7th & D Sts«V SW, 

ROB Building » Room 2600 
Washington;, Do C. 20202 
Phona: 202 962-8116 

Mrs Wal,ten Eo Mylecraine 
Assistant Conmiissloner 

Mr, Thomas A, CLary 

Chief of Campus Planning Section 

Economist & Planner 

Dr, WiUiam Chaser Ph„D, 

Gussie ^rgan 

OTHER SPECIALISTS 

Dr, William Hafner 

Architect & Educational Facilities Planner 
University of iachJ.gan 
Ann Aa^orp Ifi.ehigan 

Dr. John H, Griffith 
Educational Planner 
Rochester City Public School 
Rochesterp New York 

Baltimore City Pu b lic Schools Eduoatlonal Specialists 

Mr, Robert Buxbaum 
Rs Rs 7o Box 57 
AnnapollSp Mair^land 21403 
Science 
267-6442 

Mrs. Sidney Geister 
324 Presway Road 
Tlmonium 21093 

252-9194 

Guidance 

l£r« Ifertin Raila 
736 B, Lake Avenue 
Baltimore 21212 
^35-7744 
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(Page 3) 

Chayette Specialists 



Mrso Charolott© Mebanea 
2321 Harlem 
Bal.timor© 21216 

947-0739 

Guldanoe 



Mrs, Alio© Rusk 
2415 Montobello Te rrace 
Baltimore 21215 

426-.IO38 

Mr, John G, Gist 
16 Dime Dflve 
Balt:^jri02*a 
827”6974 
Community School 

Ifrs s June Gfc Ross 
3816 GaHoway Avenue 
Baltimoi'e 
367-4011 

Public Relations 

Rtr'» Thomas Wa3J.aoe 
2061 Bentfilou Street 
Baltimore 
No 9“3695 

iaementaiy Ectucation Assistant 

too Grimmel Locke 
Garrison Forest Road 
Owings Mills 21II7 
363-0762 

toss Harriet Pong 
Vlalch Medical Libraiy 

342-8500 x 633 

955-3411 

to*o Sterling Keyes 
845 Beverly Road 
Baltimore 21212 

323-49^ 



COMMUNICATIONS 



(Page k) 

Charette Specialists 



Mr-0 Sherwood Kolm 

Educational Facilities Laboratoi’y 

New York City, New York 

Mto Larry Madison 
Larry Madison Associates 
New York City, New York 



GRADUATE STUDENTS 

C^nell University „ Ithaca, New York 
School of Arehitect & Urban ^slgn 

To Ro Burton p Architect 

Paul Curtis , Urban Design 

Bo Lawrence Rachlinp Architect 

Henry Richardson, Urban Design 

Michael Schwartz , Architect 

Hampton Institute, School of Arohltectura . Hainp+.nr^^ wa, 
Jerome Brewster 
Charles Price 
Samuel Reid 

^yerslty of maraio Toledo. Ohio 

Roger Coy 

Marie lark 

&ren Morris 

David Rivers 

Mohard Strickland 

Ruth Bergen 
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comctity participants 
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Jessie Strawder 


538 E, 23 rd Street 


235-6991 


Odessa Thomas 


1520 I&dlson Street 


675-2328 


Willie Baa Tucker 




342-7997 


Luoilla Gorham 


818 Ng Julias Street 


675-2328 


Richard BroTOi 


Dunbar High School 




Arlene Kilpatrick 


Dunbar High School 




Robert Eelto»^ 


2538 Cecil Avenue 


244-2542 


James Ra Tyler 


1515 Ng Decker Avenue 




Christopher Cuffle 


1235 Hartford 


837-1721 


Dorothy McCleod 






Sam SawyQT 


830 N, Broadway 




'Ora Bernard Harris 


1207 N, Caroline Street 




Russell Stewart 


1716 N, Caroline Street 


727-2923 


John Lanier 


1 129 Brentwood 




Goldie Baker 


1130 S, Fayette Street 




Sis Ifery Young 


501 Be Chase Street 




William Henry 


1531 Be North Avenue 


V^-5649 


Clarence Burns 


2630 Mura Street 




Nathan Irby 


1520 Madison Street 


675-2328 


Cynthia Johnson 


102 N, Alsquith 




Daniel T • Murray 


1245 Llnworth 


323-0605 


Bernadlne Harrison 


1207 N* Ca 4 *oline Street 




Hattie Harrison 


2721 ,Muia. Street 


PK-5192 


Revo George R, IH.bbe 


2433 E, Ifedlson 


732-5312 



0 
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Community Partloipants oontd# 

Charlotte Williams 
Alma Adams 
Hazel Gl'vens 
WilliOTi Russell 
Robei^ ^uglass 

Mchard Herzog 2329 E* Hoffman 

Rodger Carey 



Russell 


Keene 


1407 B, Preston Street 


727-7492 


Michael 


Brown 







Cornmunity Participants - Institutional Representatlyes and Obhars 



Jo Ea Monaghan 
Voluntary Council on Equal 
Opportune ty 


1901 Gas & E.ec, Co, Bldg, 


PL2-5260 


David Ao Levy 


Johns Hopkins Med, Inst, 


955-3350 


David Eo Price 


H II If fi 


955-3365 


James W# Bakeman 
Greater Balt# Committee 


314 One Charles Center, 
21202 


727-2820 


Sister Mary Paraclete Young 
Ste Ftanoes Academy 


501 E, Ghas© Street 


LE9-I903 


Carlita Himan 


St, Pi^anees Aeaden^ 


If 


Stephanie Fontenot 


•• II . II 


II 


Harold Young 9 Chief 


banning Department 


RL7-2000 


Richard HwOTann 


•» M 


l| 


Arthur Valk 


II II 


II 


Donald Duncan 


II II 


II 
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Community Pai^tlQlpants cont*d 



Mort Hoppenfeld 
BVed O.ifton 


The Rouse Compary 


323-2311 


Jfcdel Cities 


City Hall ftn, H9 


PL2-2000 


Charles TUdon 


Provident 


LA3-222^ 


Chester Sawyer 


929 N, Wolfe Street 


675-4080 


A1 Harris 


Dunbar Faculty 




^len Meeci'an 


II 




Warren Hubbard 


M 




Samuel Parham 


II 




James McGowan 


II 




Q.arence Blanks 


Dunbar Students 




Is sac McCullors 


II 




Francine U.o3;d 


H 




Samuel Terry 


II 




Judy Black 


If 




Richard Meh 


19 




Shirley Bailey 
Rodney DeLoaver 


If 
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MARHiAND STATE DEPARTMNT OF EDUCATION 

George As Meyer 
State Office Building 
383-2010 xi^7S 

CHA^TTE SPECIALISTS Cont'd 

Lafayette Grisby 

Sociologist - Consultant to Ue S, Equal 
Employiiient ^portunity Comnlssion 

CpNTMCT ARCHITECTS - m DUNBAR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Cochrans Stephenson & Donke'voet (flrni) 

Mex Sq Cochran 

James Ho Stephenson 

Richard Co Donkevoet 

Douglas H.ngston 

No Co Perry 

CHAI^ITE SPECIALISTS ContM 

Baltimore City Model Cities Agency 

Fred Clifton - Education Coordinator 

Robert Lee — Ifenpower Coordinator 

^va Mathews — Social ViTolfare Coordinator 

Clarence Jo Penffl.eton -• Itecreatlon Coordinator 

COMMUNITY PARriClPANTS Cont*d 

Mary Ann Anderson — Registered Nurse - Md* 

Nurses Association 
2315 17 Street 
Sts Paul Street 
Baltimore , Mdo 21218 

83 
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Sister Alice Eillan - Department of Catholic Education 
Archdioeess 

Baltimore g ^i^yland 

Phone I 727-7777 ©jcb. 291 



CHA^TTE STAFF 



Dra Jo Haywood Harrison - Charette Chaimian 

Douglass - Councilimn, EonoT&ry Assistant 



Mto John Wo Dou^as - Assistant Chalman 
Mto Melvin Moore Jr*, - aceoutive Secretary 

ih*So Rosie So Keene - Assistant to acecutive Secretarjr 
mss aissle Mo :^rgan - Secretary 

mo M hael So Brown - Charette Aide (Dunbar Student) 

Mco Russell Keene - Charette Aide (Dunbar Student) 
mo Rober Cary - Charette Aide (Dunbar Student) 
mss Lenora "Lynn" Jones - Charette Aide (PuribP- Student) 
mss Vanessa Rogues » Charette Aide (Dunbar Student) 

ADTOIONAL CHAmTTE PARTICPAMTS (Critique & Confrontations) 
ms, Thelma B, Cox 

dements Nixon - Bureau of Recreation 

ms, :^vid Levy - Sinai - muid Cor^rehenslve 

Pedeatrlc Clinic 

Dr, David E, Price - mreotor of HLanning & Development 

Johns Hopkins Medloal Institutions 

Larry Walsh - City H.anning Department 

m, Russel Nelson - President, Johns Hopkins Hospital 
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David Bverhardt ~ Administrations Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Glen ItLtchell - Assistant Administra-cor - Johns Hopkins Hosp, 
IJUliam Schwab » Personnel Direntor - Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Vresley Jennings - Special aiployment Personnel - Johns Hopkins 
Robert Morrison - Hospital Adsilnlstrator Intern - " 

Janes Sanders ~ K.reotor of Training " " 

Dr# David Rogers - Dean - School of Medicine p " " 

Dro Sol Levine - Department of Behavior Social Hygiene *' 

Dr, Peter Rossi - Department of Sci^ Relations - J, H, Unlv, 

Mrs, Janis McCann - School of Nursing „ J, H. Hospital 

Ittss H, Pong - Welch Medical Library - J, H, University 

Dr, Barry Bard - President ^ Baltimore Community College 

to*s, Priscilla Wooley - Health Careers - Essex Community College 



APtEron B 

EVALUATIVE INSTRIBIBNTS 
FOR CASE STUDX NO, 2 

CODE NO, 

SURVEX SHEET MODlL CITIES DAXTON, OHIO 



DATEi 



les A^ea Zone 



a of Family’s Elementary School 
a of Family’s High School 



PERSONS IN HOUSEHOLD 
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» 2 . 

SOIffi OUESTIONS ABOUT YOUR I^IGHBORHOOD 
la Is your neighborhood 

Growing in importanoe as a nQighborhood? 

- Just holding it-g own? 

_ _ - Declining? 

2 a Why do you think this is so? 

(KLea. « list the I'^a.son) 

3s Is there a feeling of unity or ’'oneness" in the neighbor^ 
hood? 



At all times? _______ Seldom? 

— Often? Not at all? 

4a How well do groups g organiac.. ions j agencies, and churches 
work together? 

acoellent? Poor? 

Gc>od? Not at all? 



. Fair? 

5 a How adequate are the opportunities which the residents of 
your neighborhood have for participation in civic affairs? 
Are there 

Too many organizations in the neighborhood? 

About the right number? 

Too few? 

6o Are enough of the earisting organizations con^osed of 

people from aH walks of life and open to anyone who would 
like to become a member? 

Xes No 

7a Are enough of the organizations Interested in and working 
for TOTAL neighborhood betterment? 

y©s ______ No 
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8 „ If your ^xsmt was "yes " 5 to the last question please 

Illustrate 0:4te) th© projects sponsored by local orffanl- 
satioris during the past two years which were for the 
bette.TOerit of the total neighborhood! If your response 
WAB no ,j explain why this condition o3d.sts, • 



9o How well does neighborhood grat along with the ad loin- 

• ing neighborhood? Is there ^ 



Conflict 

liidlf f ei'ence ? 

Some cooperation? 
Genuine caoperratiop? 



10. What do the residents of your neighborhood seem to value 
most? (Please check the J most lagioirtant) 



_ Working together 



Location of rosidepoe 

_ IH.nd of work one does 
_ Individual worth 
_ Service to Gomiminity 
_ Length of residency 



_ Going far in school 
F^iendUness 
Wealth 

Nationality or Race 
Family background 
Economic success 



Others 



11 , dojbu consider to be your neighborhood's outstand- 

ing NEEIB or PROBL®©? (Please list in order of l^orfcanc®) 
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I2e ¥hat kind of aotivlties or projects would you suggest that 
..your neighborhood undertake in an effort to solve these 
problems and weet these needs? (Please list one or two#) 



13 o What organiaations or groups should accept responsibility 
for INITIATING (starting) these projects or activities? 



14# What organizations or groups should be Involved in the 
DEVELOPMENT of these projects or activitlos? 



15 a Specifically p what contribution should the SCHOOLS 
atten^jt to make for the ii^rovoment of Neighborhood? 
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l6o contplbu/tioni? are the eristing organiaatloiis in your 

neighborhood KOW I'CAENG for the inproveinent of schools? 




l?a What additional contrlbutipns could the ©jasting organi- 
zations (and organizations which should be oreated, if any) 
make for the impro'yanent of the schools? 



18 « 



If jTpu have any other coimnents or ideas not mentioned in 
the above I7 questions j please state them belowi - 



i^pted from instruments included in SCHOOL-COIMDmTX D®HOVE- 

Greenbrier County experfjn©nt| Purdy, 
lialph Do j Montgoifteryp John F® and others * 

World Book Cob Tonkers-on-Hudson'p' Now York,' 1959, 



SO 
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THE FIVE 
A Seorsr 

T Scope I 

G Score I 

F ScoiPei 
C Score I 



SCOMS ON THE SENTDfflNT QUESTIONNAIRE AREi 



A low scope suggests dependsnce on experts , 
desipe for autboritative statemantSp and hesitency 
to accept gTOup or pepsonal thinking as valid , 



A high score suggests a perception of the individ- 
ual as a oo-partloipant with the students and 
others in a learning situationi students and 
others are esqjeoted to assume responsibility for 
the activities and behavior in formal groups# 
Problems of operation and planning are shared by 
the group p which has responsibility for making 
and carrying out decisions# 



A high score suggests a belief in democratic 
group procedures p in the effectiveness of group 
decisionp and in the necessity of accepting all 
members of the group as co-participants# 



A low score suggests an "antl-democratlc" 
personality# 



A high score suggests a conception of the 
school as an institution interrelated with the 
oom^nityp of the rchool facilities as being 
available for use by community members and of 
the community as furnishing a useful laboratory 
fop school learning activities# 
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The jts,t©ra©nts listed below roprosonts a r&:Aety of opinions 
about different topics » Some paople agree with the state- 
ments and others disagree e iU.most everyone has some opinions 
about them. There is no wrong or right answer i the best 
answer is the on© which nearly repi^sents the way you person* 
^JLiy fssX Q^boiit th© st^tsinGnt® 

J&rk your answers acoordlng to the following keyi 

t 

^ *■ or always agraa with the statement, 

B - Moderately or usually aaree with the statement, 

C - Undecidedg don’t know, or it doesn't make any diffarance, 
D - Moderately or usually disagree with the statement, 

E •“ Strongly c t’ always disagree w ith the statement. 



1, A lot more is learned In classes where there are good 

lectures by an authority than where there are class dis- 
cussions. 



2, A gMup should keep busy at its task and not waste time 
by discussing how effectively it is working, 

3e Students should assume the responsibility of handling dis- 
oiplihe problems in their classroom. 



4, The school ha.s its job to do, and there is no point get- 
ting nn. ’ad up and other community agenoies. 



5. Young people soaiatimes get rebellious ideas, but as they 
grow up they ought to get over them and settle down, 

6, One shouldn't question the statements of people who have 
spent mary yeai’s studying a subject. 



8. 



Tax: money is_ to scarce to risk additional e^ense for dam- 
age to school pi^perty by letting groups from the comnunity 
use the schools for their activities. 

In the case of disagreement among class members, the 
eacher should, be the final judge or arbitrator# 



9 a Thei^ is too much emphasis on oodperatlon in our schools 
and not enough preparation for our compotltlvo soelaty, 

10, The most success^ class is one where the teacher draws 
on hj.s own e^erdence to define problems which he knows 
the student ^01 be facing. 
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11 , 




Nowadays mc;2*e' a,nd rno./.-e people ape pryiiig into matters 
that , should .I'ema.ln personal and private. 

Every person should have oomplet© faith in some super- 
natuml power 'whosa decisions ha obeys without question. 

Once a person has gotten a question settled for himself 
tii: re is little pcdnt In raopsning the issue In the 
futui^ o 



Id, Teaohei's who take their pupils on trips, have animals in 
the classTOomj etc,, are airoiding the main Job that they 
should bw doing, 

I5e Wo technique is clearly democratic or autoomtio, 

16, Whauever else he does, a teacher should not allow stu- 
dents to oriticiae him openly in the classroom, 

17, If there are parent organizations around the school it 
isn't long before they stai't meddling in school affairs, 

18, Pp-sons who are highly trained and hold academic posi- 
tions should know what the group members should do, 

19# Whan suudents a.i'e apparently making no progress the 
taaoher should take matters into his own hands, 

20, One learns most ©fa.ciantly by listening to good 
authority, 

21, No saneg nomalg decent person could ever think of hurt- 
ing a close friend or relative, 

22, It Is net the job of the school to be concerned about 
people who ai*e over school age, 

23, It is more efficient in a gioup if experts tell the groun 
what it should do. 



24, youth needs most is strict discipline, rugged 

deteitiiination, and the will to work and light for family 
and ooiintry. 



25 0 A teacher should ea^ect the students to utHiz© outside 
sources and not take class time for asking for infoimia- 
tion easily avaUabl© elsewhere , 

26, Issuss about which there is strong disagreement in the 
conmiunlty shouLd not be dlsoussed in the sehool. 



The 



administrator of the school must be the one who do- 
iS what items appear on the agend for faculty meetings. 
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End wvfig ahswe'x* for &.litiost evei^ ques- 
tion cue can raise o 

i 9 e A claSi? sho’uid be able to count on the ability of its 

teacher to arrive indepffndently of the class at decisions 
I'slated to their actions # 

30 e HuiTia,n natu..t“e bomg wnat it iSp there will always be war 
and confllota 



31. 



The schools should participate actively in organizations 
like comrrrunity counollSo 



32 o The teacher should asslgi mambors of the class to vari- 
ous Jobs rathor than escpdct them to sign up voluntarily, 

33 0 After one has consulted good authority h© should be able 
to consider a question closed « 

3^0 What this country needs mostp more than laws and politi- 
cal programs 5 is a few courageous 5 tireless 5 devoted 
leaders in whom the people can put their faith, 

3 . 5 « A^gpup carinot take time to listen to evoiyone’s ideas 
if it ©sheets to get anything donea 

369 li mo.^ school peopl© would confine themselves to doing 
a good Job of teaching ohlldi'en, and woriy less about 
parents and comnunity groups , the schools would do a 
much beuter Job, 

37 9 Whan a teacher's best effort does not satisfy members of 
the class 5 they should openjt.y criticize and oommunicate 
it to hiniB 



380 In the last armlysisp the leader is the one who has to 
See that thlng-s get done in the group, 

39 9 There is hardly anything lower than a person who does 
not i'esl a great lovsj gratitude p and respect for his 
parents , 

40 , Uriless students com© to grtps with controversial issues 
in their commurduy they are not really being educated, 

41 9 Many times disoussions are stimulating , but greater pro- 
g.ress is made if there is a specialist who Imows the 
answers present in the book, 

42 , tony sohools have ineffective progiwfls because they do 
not confine their activities to teaching chUdron, 

43 # Wsagreements from ai^ m^bor of the group should be 
given careful consideration before a group daclsion is 
0 reached, 94 

ERIC 
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If people would "tiilk less and woi'k nor©, ©vewone would 
be better offs 



o 
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^5« On© of th© best contributions a sohool can make is to 

help the conmunity become aware of its problems and needs , 

46 0 Class raeirib©.rs should ^STabie rs^ Sn the tWcher to 
keep discipline in the class „ 

47e Schools have no business getting involved in health or 
wel,fare picoblems of the coirmunity at la:^e, 

48, When it eomas right dowa to it, each of us has to look 
out for himself a 

49. ^ediance and respect for authority are th© most impor- 
tant virtues ehlldi^n should leaivi. 

50 9 Schools are not teaching th© fundamentals as well todav 
as they used to do, 

51. a group really wants to get something aoooraplished, 
the leader should be given the right to exercise del~inlte 

authority, 

52 , ^t is impoi'tant for the leader to keep the group members 

lom getting into heated discussions so that no one gats 
his fealing hurt, 

53 9 An ©ffective teacher should always take the responsibilltv 
upon himself to clarify problems which face the class, 

54, Theoi'etically p it may be a fine idea, but practically, 
on© cannot affoa’d to risk damage to school property by 
letting outside groups use school facilities at night, 

53a When it is possible to us© .either a*i individual or a com- 
mitueeg the assignment shoiid be mde to an indivldu^ 
to insure efflciencya 

56, Children are educated for better citisanship when they 

are allowed to stu^ problems which erist in the oomiiunlty, 

57, ^3TOUps which use parliamentai^ procedures can probably 
wake the most effective group decisions, 

58, Co^etition ^ong the agencies in a oonmunity is probably 
a. hsfiXthy things 

59, Because of the nature of the world in which he lives, 

th© individual should look out for his own interests first, 

60, The less there is a line drara between the school and 
eommunlty, the better, 

9S 
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61, Ragardless of th© maturity of the class j its me-berp 
should b© able to rely on the toacher to provide infor- 
mation neoessa.ry ior the pr-oblems which the class is 
considering;, 

62, Faculty co^ttees must make the best profassional de- 

ois-ions which they canj even though parents may disagree 
strongly with those decisions, ® 

63, Science has its place, but there are many important 

things that can never possibly be understood by the human 
mind, 

64, It is up to the leader to put people in their place when 
the success of the group is endangered by their behavior. 

65, The real criterion for the judging of any technique of 
dealing with other people is how quicld.y it win help the 
group gat its task completed, 

66, The true ^erican way of Ilf© is disappearing so fast 
that force may be necessai^ to preserve it, 

67, The school can do its best Job when it becomes an integral 
part of life in the commimity, 

68, Democratic group methods might have to be abandoned in 
order to solve urgent practical problems, 

69 o A person who has bad manners, habits, and breeding can 

to get along with decent people* 

70, Whan the teacher assumes definite authority, it leads to 
a greater personal security for class members that when 
the teacher and the students have the same authority, 

71 , It may be necessaiy to make us© of autooratio methods in 
opdei* to obtain dif^oiilt democMptic objectives. 

72, The real contribution to our society are made by people 
who receive good education in the basic subjects and didn’t 
waste their time in shop and laboratory aotlvitles, 

73 o No weakness or difficulty can hold us back if w© liave 
enough wnj .1 power, 

7^8 Practically it is necessary to Ignore th© feelings of some 
members in a group in order to reach a group deGision, 

75 i Most people don’t realize how much our lives are controlled 
by plots hatched in secret places. 
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76s Group members should be able to rely on 
keep dlsciplliie ii”, the group , 



This INVENTORY appeared in the CsPbEsAo study 
and Effects of Adralnlstrative Behavior'' , Jenka 
Blaokmanj C^tiarles A# * CoULege of Education p* Ot 
University p Columbus p Ohiop 1956 s 
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